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Rosebery, whom the "Imps" still regarded as the Liberal party leader, became
the Orator of Country and Empire. Audiences looked with emotion at the figure
aKvavs attired in black since his wife's death in 1890. They were fascinated not only
bv his voice but also by his face. Someone has written of his "unseeing" look.
Seated near him at a small gathering I was tantalised by the unmoving face, with
die beautiful eyes. Whether he was speaking or silent, whether witty or grave, its
mask never changed. As J. M. Barrie says of one of "The Edinburgh Eleven," you
could not tell from his face what was going on inside.
An inscrutable, incalculable man! One never knew what he might do or say.
Sometimes he would converse freely with a friend; next time he would turn away
from him suddenly. He did not suffer mediocrities gladly. Nor did he enjoy the
cojnpany of the "blue-book-and-biscuit" politician.
The "Khaki Election" of 1900, held when Lord Roberts proclaimed the
annexation of the Transvaal, and the war was (prematurely) declared to be practically
over, raised a furious storm. Liberals united in protesting against advantage being
taken of patriotic feeling for political purposes. The Duke of Devonshire pleaded
that it was as fair for a party leader to take an Election at a moment not unfavourable
to his own. side as it was for a cricket captain, on winning the toss, to put his own
side or his adversaries in to bat. That is a political practice familiar to every generation,
but rarely avowed so plainly.
Resentment at the Khaki Election was increased by Chamberlain's slogan. As
placarded and repeated by Unionist candidates it ran: "a seat lost to the Government
is a seat sold to the Boers." In the form in which it was written, as the facsimile
proved, it declared that a seat lost to the Government is a seat "gained" to the
Boers. "Sold" instead of "gained" was a telegraphic error. But the correction
when made could not overtake the original wording, and even as corrected the
slogan was repugnant to Liberals.
At the opening of the new century the older generation of statesmen gradually
receded. Familiar veterans, among them Goschen, who went to the House of
Lords, retired from office when the Khaki Election gave the Unionists a new lease
of power. Salisbury lingered a little longer, with the tide of Lord Privy Seal, but
entrusted the Foreign Office to the Marquis of Lansdowne, Two future Prime
Ministers, Bonar Law and Winston Churchill, began at this time their Parliamentary
careers.
"The Hotel Cecil, Unlimited" was the tide given by a Tory cynic to die re-
constructed Government. Along with Salisbury in the Cabinet were his nephews
Arthur Balfour and Gerald Balfour, and his son-in-law, Lord Selborne. His son,
Lord Cranbome, entered office as Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs.
Quizzing members for a generation recalled die Under-Secretary's patriotic
brag. When the Anglo-Japanese Entente of 1902 was signed, Cranborne, replying
to Dilke's comment that we might have secured it earlier, said: "It is not for us to seek
treaties; we grant diem.** He forgot Chamberlain's search for alliances!
I recall at the mention of Lord Selborne a picturesque incident at the close of
ids career in the House of Commons, before ne entered office. "I have to call
your attention to die presence in the House of a nobleman," said Labouchere
to tb Speaker one afternoon in 1895, Lord Selborne's father had died, but the new
peer was m his old pkce where he had sat as Lord Wolmer on the green benches.